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LINCOLN  AND  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  EEPHBLICAN 
PAETY  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Oliver  P.  Wharton,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


To  write  a chapter  of  my  knowledge  of,  and  acquaintance  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  is  to  make  it  principally  marked  by  brevity.  I bought  the 
Eock  Island  Advertiser,  a Whig  newspaper,  early  in  September,  1853, 
and  then  first  heard  of  him  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  that  party  in 
Illinois,  a man  of  marked  honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  utterly  devoid 
of  demagoguism  and  trickery  in  politics.  The  year  following  the  Eock 
Island  railroad  was  completed  through  to  the  Mississippi  Eiver  at  Eock 
Island  and  a bridge  across  that  river  was  built  in  1855  and  I was  secre- 
tary of  a meeting  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  the  drawpier  of  that  bridge. 
As  soon  as  it  was  finished  the  St.  Louis  Merchants  Association  brought 
^ suit  against  the  Bridge  Company  to  compel  the  removal  of  the  bridge  as 
an  obstruction  to  navigation.  The  suit  was  tried  before  Chief  Justice 
McLean  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at  Chicago.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  chief  attorney  for  the  Bridge  Company  and  I was  a 
witness  in  behalf  of  the  Company,  having  been  requested  by  Joseph 
Knox,  resident  attorney  for  it  at  Eock  Island,  to  act  in  that  capacity  by 
assisting  in  testing  the  current  of  the  river  through  the  draw  for  the 
passfge  of  boats.  In  this  way  I got  more  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  Lincoln,  who  conducted  the  case  for  the  Bridge  Company  with  such 
masterly  ability  that  the  opposition  had  no  show  of  any  consequence  for 
its  contention  against  the  right  to  bridge  the  Mississippi  Eiver  at  any 
point  where  the  interests  of  transportation  east  and  west  required  such 
a structure. 

But  in  1856  I first  became  personally  acquainted  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. The  Whig  editors  of  Illinois  found  themselves  rather  destitute  of 
a party,  and  sought  a way  to  get  a new  organization  of  one  to  fight  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  with  its  design  to  extend  slavery  into 
Kansas,  and,  in  fact,  to  make  the  holding  of  negroes  as  slaves  in  all  the 
states  of  the  Union  legal,  as  the  act  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declared  that  no  negro  could  bring 
a suit  in  any  court  to  gain  his  freedom  from  slavery  because  he  was  not  a 
citizen  entitled  to  sue  in  any  court. 

So  the  Whig  editors  of  Illinois,  to  further  their  purpose  of  organizing 
such  a new  party,  called  a convention  of  themselves  at  Decatur  in  that 
State  and  invited  Mr.  Lincoln  over  from  Springfield,  his  home,  to  meet 
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1881.  The  Governor  of  Indiana  lias  this  year  embarked  in  a revolu- 
tionary scheme  of  procuring  the  passage  in  the  legislature  of  a bill  si/b- 
mitting  a new  constitution  to  the  people  and  providing  means  of  count- 
ing all  straight  party  votes  as  votes  for  or  against  the  constitution 
according  to  the  party  platform.  The  present  constitution,  while  it 
prescribes  a process  for  amendment,  makes  no  provision  for  the  calling 
of  another  constitutional  convention,  nor  does  it  make  any  mention  of 
procedure  for  securing  a new  constitution.  The  Governor  and  the  ma- 
jority of  tne  legislature  argue  that  this  leaves  the  door  open  for  the 
legislature  to  prepare  a new  constitution  to  the  people.  As  far  as 
Indiana  is  concerned,  however,  there  would  be  just  as  much  precedent 
for  the  Governor  himself  submitting  a new  constitution  to  the  people 
without  the  intejwention  of  the  legislature.  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
new  constitution  'be,  as  is  claimed  by  the  opposition,  not  in  fact  a new 
constitution  but  a\eries  of  amendnients  to  the  old,  the  whole  procedure 
is  plainly  unconstitutional.  The  matter  has,  however,  been  brought  into 
court  by  a petition  to  prevent  the  vote  upon  the  proposed  constitution. 

It  seems,  however,  only  a matter  6f  comparatively  few  years  uni. 
many  of  the  states  of  the  middle  west  which  have  not  recently  revised 
or  substantially  amended  their  constitutions  will  have  to  call  constitu- 
tional conventions.  These  conventions  have  in  thd  past  undoubtedly 
represented  the  highest  intelligence  and  the  best  character  of  the  people, 
they  have  been  in  many  respects  the  most  successful  element  of  our 
political  systems.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  immediate  future  will 
be  an  opportune  time  for  the  formation  of  new  constitutions.  There  is 
such  a rapid  change  of  political  conditions  that  constitutions  would 
have  to  be  made  on  the  jump,  and  frequently  the  jump  would  be  in  the 
dark.  The  permanent  effect  of  many  recent  devices  such  as  the  direct 
primary  is  not  yet  clear.  The  initiative  and  referendum  with  much  to 
commend  them  have  many  vicious  possibilities,  and  the  recall  may  not 
be  productive  of  a higher  quality  of  office  holder.  The  short  ballot  is 
perhaps  the  one  agitation  now  becoming  acute  which  has  the  greatest 
promise  and  the  least  weight  of  objection  against  it,  but  even  this  prob- 
ably can  and  should  be  tried  out  in  city  governments  a little  while  longer 
before  its  effects  can  be  absolutely  counted  on.  In  short,  just  as  in  the 
construction  of  dwelling  houses  so  many  new  improvements  are  develop- 
ing, such  as  the  open  air  sleeping  porch,  the  sun  parlor,  electrical  house- 
keeping and  laundry  appliances,  that  the  perfect  house  of  yesterday  is 
unsatisfactory  today,  and  the  prospective  builder  gains  by  waiting  a 
while,  so  in  the  construction  of  state  constitutions  the  time  for  wise 
and  permanent  revision  does  not  seem  to  be  at  hand. 

Meanwhile  experience  is  being  accumulated  and  definite  scientific  in- 
formation is  becoming  available.  In  our  legislative  reference  libraries 
as  well  as  in  universities  and  text-books,  a science  of  comparative  legis- 
lation is  rapidly  taking  form.  We  are  becoming  better  able  every  year 
to  judge  accurately  of  conditions  and  to  know  the  exact  workings  of 
political  institutions.  It  ought  not  to  be  long  before  our  law  and  con- 
stitution making  bodies  will  have  the  advantage  which  the  English  Par- 
liament enjoys  of  having  expert  commissions  to  study  the  effect  of  pro- 
posed legislation  and  expert  political  scientists  to  properly  draft  statutes. 
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with  them  for  consultation  and  advice.  I attended  that  convention,  was 
put  on  the  Committee  on  Eesolutions,  thus  being  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  Lincoln,  who  proved  a very  genial  and  capable  adviser  in- 
deed. If  I remember  rightly  he  was  the  author  of  the  States^  Rights 
Plank  of  the  platform  we  drew  up,  and  we  were  highly  pleased  with 
it.  We  ended  the  session  by  calling  the  convention  to  nominate  a state 
ticket  for  the  new  party  and  complete  its  organization  as  a state  and 
national  party  at  Bloomington,  May  29,  following;  this  was  done  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  went  there,  made  his  first  speech  of  adherence  to  the  new 
Republican  Party  and  it  was  victorious  in  the  fall  election. 

When  I next  met  Mr.  Lincoln  in  convention  it  was  at  Springfield  two 
years  after  the  Bloomington  nomination,  where  the  state  Republican 
delegates  met,  re-nominated  the  state  ticket  previously  elected  and  nomi- 
nated Lincoln  himself  for  United  States  Senator  to  make  that  celebrated 
campaign  against  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  author  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise repealing  act.  It  was  at  the  Springfield  Convention  in  1858  that 
Lincoln  made  his  memorable  speech  beginning  with  the  scriptural  quota- 
tion house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.^^  I was  sitting  on  the 
steps  of  the  rostrum  of  the  Senate  Chamber  from  which  he  spoke,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  sat  down  on  the  steps  beside  me  and  to 
my  surprise  demanded  to  know  what  I thought  of  it.  Of  course,  I felt 
rather  taken  aback,  but  considering  the  brevity  of  his  speech  and  its 
sudden  conclusion,  I replied  that  he  had  spoken  too  briefly — that  he  had 
made  a brave  speech,  patriotic  and  pointed,  but  it  seemed  to  me  too  lofty 
for  his  audience  which  appeared  rather  dazed  by  it  and  acted  as  though 
he  had  not  said  enough  nor  put  enough  of  himself  into  it.  It  was  plain 
that  he  should  have  said  more  to  create  enthusiasm  and  send  the  assembly 
away  in  a better  humor.  Lincoln  responded  that  my  criticism  was  per- 
haps correct  as  the  audience  did  appear  rather  quiet,  and  that  if  I would 
write  a resolution  commending  the  re-nomination  of  the  state  ticket  and 
the  acts  of  the  party  during  its  brief  existence,  etc.,  he  would  offer  it 
himself  and  make  such  further  remarks  as  the  case  seemed  to  require. 
I wrote  the  resolution  requested  by  him,  and  he  did  get  up  and  offer  it 
with  some  Lincoln-like  remarks  which  had  the  effect  desired  and ‘all  went 
off  apparently  well  satisfied.  The  truth  came  out  afterwards  that  he  had 
submitted  his  speech  to  some  of  his  party  associates  and  they  had  strongly 
advised  him  against  making  such  a speech,  for  if  he  did  Douglas  would 
carry  the  state  and  win  the  Senatorship.  There  was  not  then  at  that 
time  much  anti-slavery  sentiment  among  the  voters  of  Illinois  and  his 
speech  actually  sounded  the  death  knell  of  slavery  in  the  United  States 
if  they  were  to  remain  united. 

The  result  of  the  campaign  was  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  beaten  for  the 
Illinois  Senatorship,  but  his  triumphant  debate  with  Douglas  made  him 
President  two  years  afterwards. 

I never  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  after  that  Springfield  Convention  in  1858 
and  the  way  I happened  to  go  to  it  was  at  the  earnest  request  of  Joseph 
Knox,  of  Rock  Island,  who  was  the  regular  delegate,  as  his  proxy.  I 
think  Knox  had  a delicacy  about  going  to  the  Convention  as  he  knew 
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Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  nominated  for  Senator  against  Douglas,  and  Knox 
had  always  previously  been  a warm  partisan  of  Douglas  and  bitterly 
opposed  to  Lincoln  as  leader  of  the  Whig  party,  and  was,  in  fact,  chief 
orator  for  the  Democratic  party  in  Northern  Illinois,  and  a public 
character  of  much  prominence.  He  was,  however,  of  Massachusetts 
birth  and  education  and  always  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  In  fact,  he  voted  for  Fremont, 
the  first  Republican  candidate  for  President,  and  the  Republican  ticket 
always  afterward. 

Many  stories  of  Lincoln  I have  heard  and  might  repeat,  but  I will 
spare  the  reader  further  infliction  on  this  subject. 

April  14,  1911.  : 
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